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Aoderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. What 
lo you think we should do about 
ace segregation? This is a ques- 
ion we're asking you people of 
he Deep South, the Middle West, 
he Far West, New England, 
md the Middle Atlantic states, 
is well as the speakers tonight here 
m this platform. There’s no use 
lenying the fact that we have seg- 
‘egation based on race, religion, 
ind national origin in varying de- 
sree all over these United States. 

New York has its Harlem, Chi- 

‘ago its Little Italy, San Francisco 
ts Chinatown, Los Angeles its 
Mexican section. All over the 
jountry discrimination exists to a 
greater or less degree. 
_ Sometimes it’s expressed in local 
laws, in many southern states 
where the Negro population of the 
country is largely concentrated. 
Sometimes local customs that have 
the force of Jaw divide our com- 
munities and restrict the use of 
our educational systems, our hotels, 
and our restaurants. 
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What Should We Do About Race Segregation? 


Our melting pot — the great 
American melting pot— has still 
some lumps in it. What should 
we do about them? What is being 
done about them? Does the pot 
need more heat, or is the tempera- 
ture about right? Will more stir- 
ring help? What should we do 
about race segregation in America 
today? 

One of the planks in President 
Truman’s platform was the enact- 
ment of a civil rights program on 
a nationwide basis. Was the elec- 
tion a mandate to the Congress to 
pass this legislation? Mr. Walter 
White and Mr. Ray Sprigle think 
that it is. Mr. Hodding Carter 
and Mr. Harry Ashmore do not 
agree. All four gentlemen have 
reasoned arguments for their 
views, and we, the people, through- 
out this great land of ours, must 
attempt to find the right answer 


‘or answers to this great problem. 


So, let’s hear first from a man 
who was so anxious to learn first- 
hand about how the Negro in the 
South might feel that he, a Pulit- 


zet prize-winning journalist, mem- 
ber of the staff of the Pittsburgh 
Post Gazette, disguised himself as 
a Negro last spring and took a 
four week’s trip to Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, living in 
Negro hotels, rooming houses, and 
stopping with families to whom 
he had been previously recom- 
mended. 

His reports were syndicated in 
the New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate and distributed through- 
out this country, and he’s here to 
tell us tonight what he thinks we 
should do about race segregation 
now. Mr. Ray Sprigle of the Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette. Mr. Sprigle. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Sprigle: 

Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 
men. I'd like to get one thing 
clear at the start, Mr. Denny. When 
I talk about race segregation, I 
insist upon doing so from the 
standpoint of the Southern Negro 
leaders who welcomed me into 
their homes and with whom I 
lived and traveled for four weeks 
as a Negro myself. 

To the southern Negro, segre- 
gation is not merely the legally 
enforced separation of the races 
in hotels and restaurants and the 
like, it is the whole vicious and 
evil fabric of discrimination, op- 
pression, cruelty, exploitation, de- 
nial of simple justice, denial of 
the rights to full citizenship and 
the right to an education, which the 


white South imposes upon tf 
Negro. 

First I want to talk about m 
der—wanton, inexcusable, capi | 
ous murder walks the streets aj} 
highways of the Southland, dq 


| 
ging the heels of ten million bla 
men— women, too— and pouncij 
whimsically, with or without Pil 
vocation. 

I could have filled many new 
paper columns with accounts 
willful and unpunished at 
that I encountered in my br] 
sojourn in the South as a bla 
man. What need of going into 
volting detail here? I doubt « 
ceedingly if either Mr. Carter | 
Mr. Ashmore will seek to de} 
that in the Deep South, specifical 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alaba ! 
Louisiana, any Negro can be, al 
all too frequently is, murdered 
any white man for any or no r¢ 
son with the almost inevitable c 
tainty that the white murderer v 
go scot-free. 

It’s no defense to recite 
fact that white men kill ma 
white men than they do Negro 
Quite frequently they’re hanged f 
killing white men; never for ki 
ing Negroes. This wanton mu 
der of Negroes in the South w 
end only when the decent whi 
women of the South say it sha 

No intelligent Northerner c 
believe that decent, - responsit 
Southerners—white Southerners 
approve the causeless slaughter 
Negroes. But the plain fact see: 
to be that too often they condo 
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t. Witness Walton and Troup 
Counties, Georgia; Rupert, 
Georgia; Minden, Louisiana, and I 
uld call the roll of more cities 
d towns in the South. 

Now, what about the right of 
franchise? Either the Negro—that 
means all Negroes—is a citizen of 
the United States or he isn’t. The 
Constitution and the Supreme 
Court say that he is. Thousands of 
heroic Negro dead—sown broad- 
st over the Seven Seas and the 
far corners of the world, who died 
in the uniforms of the armies and 
fleets of the Republic, and lie with 
their bodies wrapped in the flag 
for which they died—these dead 
men say the Negro is a citizen. 
I had intended to say something 
about the march of the Negro’s 
tight of franchise through the 
South. Now, I'll leave that to Mr. 
(Carter and Mr. Ashmore. 

_ Just this: if a few Negroes are 
going to vote in the South, why 
not all of them vote? “Wait just 
a few yeats more,” some South- 
etners tell us. The Southern Negro 
has been waiting for 80 years for 
his first fundamental right of citi- 
zenship. How much longer must 
we wait? Why not tomorrow 
morning? 

_ Now for the one thing for 
which I contend no fair-minded 
Southerner can offer excuse or ex- 
planation — the despicable denial 
of the right of little black citizens 
to a decent education. The white 
South—white Southern educators— 
ate willfully cheating the Negro 


out of the education to which he is 
entitled. 


Negro school children walk to 
school through the choking dust of 
summer and the sleet and icy rains 
of winter. White children ride in 
comfortable busses. Don’t let any- 
body try to tell me about the 
busses for Negro children. Sure, 
there are a few, but they are few 
and far between—a_ scattering 
handful in Georgia, fewer in Ala- 
bama, and 110 in the whole state 
of Mississippi. 

Mississippi, by the way, spends 
more per year just to haul her 
white children to school than she 
spends upon the whole Negro edu- 
cational system. 

Georgia’s Negro schools are a 
stench. With a few glaring ex- 
ceptions, all southern Negro 
schools are criminally inferior to 
the white schools in the same com- 
munities. The diversion of tax 
moneys from the Negro schools 
by southern white educators is just 
plain ordinary embezzlement. All 
the worse, because it’s embezzle- 
ment from the weak who can’t help 
themselves. ( Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Sprigle. Almost 
immediately after Mr. Sprigle’s 
atticles appeared in the Post 
Gazette and elsewhere, his reports 
and views were challenged by an- 
other Pulitzer prize-winning editor 
and publisher, the publisher and 
editor of the Delta-Democrat 
Times of Greenville, Mississippi. 


Hodding Carter has spent his 
life in the South, except for the 
period when he was in the Armed 
Forces where he was editor of the 
Middle East editions of Stars and 
Stripes and Yank. 

Mr. Carter, what have you to 
say about Mr. Sprigle’s views ex- 
pressed here tonight and what do 
you think we should do about race 
segregation? Mr. Carter. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Carter: 

Ladies and gentlemen, three days 
ago in Pittsburgh where Mr. Ray 
Sprigle lives and works, I secured 
a copy of the Pittsburgh Courier 
of November 6. The Courier is 
one of the two largest Negro news- 
papers in the Nation, and certainly 
one of the most aggressive. 

To my surprise, I discovered that 
an associate editor of the Courier, 
George Schuyler, had just returned 
from a tour of fourteen southern 
states—not three. He wasn’t dis- 
guised as a Negro, Mr. Sprigle, 
because he is a Negro. He was 
also looking at the South. His 
first article of a series, ““What’s 
Good About the South,” appeared 
in that issue, together with a 
column in which he gave his over- 
all findings. 

I quote a few sentences from 
that column, “After the tour, it 
strikes me that the biggest handi- 
cap the Negroes are encountering 
is themselves.” 

“Most of what is being said 
about the South is untrue. Today 


it is not a place of terror and pe: 
secution, nor has it been in man} 
decades. Nowhere is there studi : 
insult or discourtesy within the sé 
cial framework of the section, an 
everywhere Negroes tell me thj| 
persecution and _ police brutalit 
are rarely encountered, and the 
should know.” 
I’m still quoting. “For all tk 
faults of the South, it must Y 
admitted that colored people a1 
better off there than any other 
nority elsewhere with comparab 
background, and I believe I hay 
more information,” says Mr. Schu 
let, “about the position of m 
norities in other countries th 
most people.” | 
“There is less opposition tha 
ever to Negroes voting, and 
think it will gradually disappe 
Contrasted with the rock-ribbe 
prejudices and persecutions 
comparable areas elsewhere, th 
tolerance on display in the Sout 
today is little short of amazing 
So much for what a milita 
northern Negro newspaperm 
says. It should carry more weig 
than anything Mr. Sprigle di 
| 


covered in four weeks, or that 
might assert after forty years. | 

I don’t possess the advantage ‘ 
having toured the South in di 
guise, I am simply a Southern 
by ancestry, by birth, by residenc 
and I might add, by preference. 

Like increasing thousands « 
Southerners, I am acutely aware 
and actively opposed to the di 
criminations that are still practic 


ax the South, but I am likewise 
isturbed by the venom, the one- 
ifidedness, and the ignorance of 
any of those who offer cures for 
uSouthern ills. 

A case in point is Mr. Sprigle 
and Mr. White’s emphasis upon 
athe violence done to the Negro by 
the white man. I have time here 
only to point out in passing that 
today more crimes of violence are 
committed by the Negro against 
he white man in and outside of 
e South and including New 
York City than by the white man 
gainst the Negro. But segrega- 
tion is our topic and segregation 
is one aspect of the whole fabric 
of folkways. Folkways cannot be 
nded by abrupt federal action. 
Only education and economic ad- 
Wvancement among both the dom- 
inant and the submerged groups 
can change them. This is simply a 
matter of saying we should put 
rst things first. 

The so-called civil rights pro- 
gram does not put first things first. 
At is a windmill attack upon cer- 
tain diminishing results of racial 
antipathies rather than upon the 
\causes. 

There are federal programs 
which would improve human re- 
lationships in the South and 
‘throughout the Nation, more rap- 
idly, and effectively, and reason- 
ably than would the present pro- 
posals. Federal aid to education 
would create better citizens than 
federal repeal of the poll tax as 
a qualification for voting in fed- 


eral elections in just seven 
Southern States. Incidentally, I’m 
against the poll tax. 

A national housing program 
would add far more to the human 
dignity of the mass of American 
Negroes than would a ban on resi- 
dential or other public segregation 
in the South. 


A broader public health program 
would save more Negro lives in an 
hour than would an anti-lynching 
bill in ten years. 

A national land use, conserva- 
tion, and resettlement program 
would give the Negro and the 
poor white of the South far greater 
job security and productiveness 
than would an FEPC, and such 
measures, I insist, would strike at 
the major causes of antipathies 
rather than at some of the dimin- 
ishing results. 

Unlike some Southerners, Mr. 
White, I cannot object to outside 
pressure itself. This is one country. 
New Yorkers and Pennsylvanians 
have every right to be interested 
in Mississippi's shortcomings. 

On the other hand, Mississip- 
pians have a right also to imitate 
the North’s utter perfection in race 
relations, in crime reduction, in 
the ending of segregation, in slum 
riddance, equality of job op- 
portunities and enlightened polli- 
tics. We hail you paragons of vir- 
tue. I simply question the effect 
here of some unrealistic, politically 
motivated pressures. Thank you. 


(Applause.) 


(Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Carter. Believe 
it or not, Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Sprigle are also going to appear at 
Town Hall tomorrow morning at 
11 o’clock to carry on this dis- 
cussion. 

In the meantime, we have two 
more speakers on this important 
question. One of the most vigor- 
ous spokesmen in America for the 
passage of the President’s civil 
rights plan is the very active head 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

Walter White returned only a 
short time ago from Paris where 
he served as consultant to the 
United Nations Assembly. Many 
of you throughout the country are 
now reading his new autobiogra- 
phy, A Man Called White. 

Mr. White is a Negro but those 
of you who are witnessing this 
program on television tonight, as 
well as those here in Town Hall, 
will not recognize him as such. 
This fact has something to do with 
the enigmatic title of his excellent 
autobiography. 

Walter White, what do you 
think we should do about race 
segregation? Mr. White. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. White: 

Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 
men. A few days ago in Berlin, I 
asked a German, “How did an 
educated people like yours ever 


accept the fantastic racist theories 
of Adolph Hitler?” 


He snapped back at me, “H 
dare you Americans criticize 4 
when you have two occupyi: 
armies over here—one white, of 
colored?” 

As I fumbled for an answer, I 
added, “We pattern our seg 
gated railroad cars for Jews a 
Poles, you know, after your Jij 
Crow cars for Negroes in y 
Southern states.’ 

Two days later in Paris, I li 
tened to Pavlov of Russia as } 
heaped ridicule on the Unit 
States during the U.N. General 
sembly discussion of human righ 
He denounced Mrs. Roosevelt, 
representative on the Huma 
Rights Committee, because of 1 
cial segregation, lynching, 
second class citizenship for 
groes in the United States. And } 
used language only slightly | 
blistering than some America 
have used against Mrs. Roosev 
for trying to wipe out those evi 
right here at home. 

Frankly, I feel a little ill, t 
right, at indulging, at a time 
world crisis like this, in so a 
demic a discussion as to whi 
piddling little steps can we ta 
to apply the vaseline of gtadualis 
tu the cancer of segregation. 

We live today in a world whe: 
none of us can truthfully ry 
that tomorrow or tomorrow's mo 
row may not be our last. But son 
Americans would still permit tl 
lowest common denominator « 
our population to fix and free 
the pattern of human relations b 


an 


tween the diverse racial and reli- 
gious groups which make up the 
American people. 

Let’s look at the facts, Southern- 
ers quote General Bradley that 
tthe Army cannot precede the rest 
of the Nation in social reforms in 
jwiping out segregation. 

But I say to them and to Gen- 
eral Bradley that the Army has no 
business fixing patterns of racial 
behavior for New York and Cali- 
fornia based on the racial preju- 
dices of my native Georgia. It is 
¢absurd and hypocritical for the 
United States Army to go forth to 
jfar places of the earth to preserve 
democracy while that same Army 
ipetpetuates antidemocratic policies 
jand practices here at home. 

There are two major aspects of 
this question of racial segregation. 
The first is its effect upon those 
‘segregated and those who do the 
isegregating. There can never be 
any equality within the framework 
‘of segregation. Denial of equal 
educational and economic oppor- 
tunity, disfranchisement, the ghet- 
to, and the humiliation of the hu- 
man spirit are the inescapable con- 
Sequences of segregation. At the 
Same time, a false sense of racial 
superiority is bred among those 
‘who do the segregating. 

_ The second consequence of seg- 
Tegation and the evils which grow 
lout of it is the steadily lowered 
prestige of the United States 
among the two-thirds of the peo- 
ples of this earth who are colored 


and also among many white peo- 
ple. 

Our enemies today broadcast to 
the world that we in the United 
States talk about democracy but we 
separate and discriminate against 
our own citizens because of race, 
color, or creed. 

The recent revolts in Indonesia, 
Manchuria, Africa, and other parts 
of the world are in a large measure 
due to this growing resentment 
against white imperialism and ra- 
cial arrogance. Our own insistence 
on second class citizenship for 
Negro Americans and the per- 
petuation of racial ghettoes, sup- 
ply Russia and other critics of 
America with very effective propa- 
ganda which is gravely injuring 
American prestige all over the 
earth. All of this is both absurd 
and unnecessary. 

Despite all the efforts of the 
Dixiecrats, the walls of segregation 
are crumbling. I want here to pay 
tribute to Mr. Ashmore’s State of 
Arkansas where, in her State Uni- 
versity, qualified Negroes have re- 
cently been admitted without dis- 
crimination or segregation and the 
skies over Arkansas have not fallen 
and there has been no friction. 

During the War, Negro and 
white Americans were trained and 
housed together in officer candidate 
schools even in Texas, Oklahoma, 
North Carolina, and Georgia. 
Those states have not suffered. 
They have been bettered by the 
experience. 

During the critical Battle of the 


Bulge, white and Negro platoons 
fought bravely side by side and 
stopped von Runstedt’s army cold 
in its tracks. Sixty-four per cent 
of the white commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers opposed 
this modified integration before 
the battle. After it was over, 77 
per cent had changed their atti- 
tudes on segregation and the fight- 
ing ability of Negro troops. 
These prove that we can abclish 
segregation and do it now. The 
overwhelming approval of the 
President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights is one of many proofs that 
decent Americans want segrega- 
tion abolished and they want it 
abolished now. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Walter White. Our 
next speaker, Mr. Harry Ashmore, 
is the executive editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette and, like Mr. 
Carter, was a Nieman fellow at 
Harvard. He’s a native of Green- 
ville, South Carolina, but has lived 
in almost all Southern states. He 
served in World War II and was 
made a Lieutenant-Colonel on the 
field. We are pleased to welcome 
to Town Hall, Mr. Harry Ashmore 


of Little Rock, Arkansas. Mr. 
Ashmore. (Applause.) 
Mr. Ashmore: 


Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 
men. I am not surprised that 
Walter White turned up a Ger- 
man in Berlin who was somewhat 
shaky in his history. I am_ sur- 
ptised that so erudite a man as 


Mr. White should have acceptey 


There’s an implication here tha 
the white South invented Jim Cro | 


My own study of history leads my 
to an opposite conclusion— 
conclusion that segregation ha 
been with us as long as we ha 
had people of different races liv 
ing in close proximity. 
I do not believe that we cai 
intelligently discuss the very reé 
race problem in the United State 
until we recognize that it embodi¢ 
a quality of universal tragedy. 
would plead the South guilty to) 
good many of the specific charge 
Mr. Sprigle has made, but I woul 
take issue with him on most of 
major conclusions. 
I have an idea, in fact, that min 
and Mr. Carter’s estimate of th 
character of the Southern Negro } 
somewhat higher than either Mi) 
Sprigle’s or Mr. White’s. I, f 
one, happen to believe that th 
Negro is too good an America 
to dumbly endure a life of terre 
and exploitation all these years. 
I can agree with the centr, 
thesis presented here that in a pe; 
fect society, segregation would : 
exist, and I can agree, I thi 
without disturbing the rest ¢ 
either of my Confederate gran 
fathers. | 
But unhappily, we do not lin 
in a perfect society and in tl 
South, segregation is an endurir 
reality. The problem, as I see ; 
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is not what to do about segregation 
/but what to do about those injus- 
tices and inequalities that have ac- 
companied it. 
\ I can report to you tonight that 

the South is making material prog- 
fess in that direction — much 
greater progress than Mr. Sprigle 
or Mr. White would give us 
i credit for. These men, after all, are 
W engaged in a crusade to destroy the 
institution of segregation and their 
zeal and their frustration have, I 
think, led them into an arbitrary 
Selection of facts which add up 
# to something less than the whole 
) truth. 
Mr. Sprigle, at the end of his 
jjunket, expressed honest amaze- 
Iment that the South still clings 
‘to segregation. Perhaps no South- 
-erner could reply objectively. But 
‘something approaching an objec- 
tive answer was given years ago 
‘by a Connecticut man, an officer 
in the Union Army who served as 
Chief of the Occupation Forces in 
‘my old home town in South Caro- 
lina. 

Major John William De Forest, 

U.S.A., after struggling with re- 
construction for two years wrote 
in his journal, “Not for generations 
will the respectable whites of the 
/ South, any more than those of the 
North, accept the Negroes as their 
| social equals. That pride of race 
which has marked all distinguished 
| peoples . . . that sentiment which 
‘more than anything else has created 
‘nationality and patriotism, has re- 
treated to the family, but it guards 


a 


this last stronghold with jealous 
care. Whether the applicant for ad- 
mission be the Chinaman of Cali- 
fornia or the African of Carolina, 
he will for long be repulsed.’ 

Let me remind you that there 
have only been three generations 
in the South since Major De Forest 
made that entry in his journal. 

Taken in the context of history, 
it seems to me that the South has 
made great and heartening pro- 
gress in solving its peculiar prob- 
lem and in gradually dismantling 
the peculiar institution that has 
grown out of it. 

The evidence of progress is now 
a matter of record. A week ago 
today, the people of the South 
went to the polls and buried the 
Dixiecrats under a tremendous 
landside of Democratic votes. They 
did this despite the Federal Civil 
Rights program to which most of 
us objected and despite the delib- 
erated appeal to old prejudices 
which was the basis of the States 
Rights campaign. 

With their ballots the voters of 
the South declared race a dead po- 
litical issue in the great majority 
of southern states. That voting 
record also refutes Mr. Sprigle’s 
claim that every Negro in the re- 
gion goes to the polls at the risk 
of bloody retribution. Seven hun- 
dred thousand Negroes were 
qualified to vote in the South last 
Tuesday, and as far as I know, 
most of them did vote. There is no 
record of a single incident in con- 


nection with that balloting, bloody 
or otherwise. 

It is probable that more than 
two million Negroes will exercise 
their franchise in the region four 
years from now. The South is 
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Hammond, Louisiana, of which he was 
editor and publisher until 1936. In 1936, 
at Hammond, La., he started the Delta 
Star, which he edited and published until 
1938. In 1939, he became editor of the 
Delta Star at Greenville, Miss. 

During the war, Mr. Carter published 
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struggling now to accommodat| 


this new mass of voters and wi 


out much help from the outsidd 


I might add. 
In eighty years, only a mome 
in the sweep of history, the Neg 


Dixie, the 31st Division paper at Camp 
Blanding, Florida, in 1940. He was with 
the Army Bureau of Public Relations in 
Washington, DC. in 1940-41. He be- 
came editor of the Middle East editions 
of Stars and Stripes and Yank in Cairo, 
Egypt, and was retired as a major in 
1945. For his work he received a War 
Departnene citation. 

. Carter has received several fellow- 
sete and prizes for writing. These in- 
cluded a Nieman Fellowship, the Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, and a Pulitzer prize. 
He is the author of several books in- 
cluding Flood Crest and Winds of Fear. 


RAYMOND SPRIGLE—Mr. Sprigle, a 61- 
year-old Pittsburgh Post-Gazette reporter, 
not long ago disguised himself as a 
Negro and lived in the South for four 
weeks to gain first-hand information for 
a series of twelve articles which were 
printed in a number of newspapers. 

A shrewd newspaper man, Mr. Sprigle 
Once won the Pulitzer Prize for his revela- 
tion of Justice Black’s Ku Klux Klan 
affiliations and won a Headliners Award 
for a wartime black-market expose. 


HARRY SCOTT ASHMORE—At the age of 
32, Mr. Ashmore is executive editor of 
the Arkansas Gazette of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, haying also served as editor 
of the editorial page of that paper. 

Mr. Ashmore was born in Greenyille, 
South Carolina, in 1916. He received a 
B.S. degree at Clemson College and 
studied at Harvard for one year as a 
Nieman fellow in journalism. The first 
job of his newspaper career was a fe- 
porter-columnist on the Greenville Pied- 
mont from 1937 to 1939. From 1939 to 
1941 he was a political writer for the 
Greenville News and Charlotte (N.C.) 

ews. He became associate editor of 
the Charlotte News in 1945 and editor 
in 1947. In August, 1947, he went~to 
the Arkansas Gazette. 

During the war, Mr. Ashmore rose 
from the rank of Second Lieutenant to 
Lieutenant Colonel, participating actively 
in Southern France, Rhineland, and the 
Central European campaigns. In 1945, he 
was with the Operations Division of the 
War Department General Staff. 
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it has moved within sight of his 
“traditional goal of proper civil 
W rights, 

Tolerance, it has always seemed 
it to me, is a considerable virtue, and 
a} T suggest to you that the southern 
white man, who also finds himself 
in a political minority, has earned 
a full measure of it. ( Applause.) 


‘Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Harry Ashmore. 
Now gentlemen, perhaps you’d 
like to have a little discussion up 
here among ourselves before we 
take questions from the audience. 
We haven’t heard from Mr. Sprigle 
for a while; I think it’s about time 
we heard from him. Mr. Sprigle? 

Mr. Sprigle: Certainly I will 
agree that the problem of racial 
telations in the South has shown a 
‘constant trend for the better, if 
you want to be smug about it, but 
there was only one way for the 
problem to go. 

Here, as I see it, are some of 
the immediate racial problems for 
the South and the Nation to solve: 

How long is the South to con- 
tinue the wanton murder of Ne- 
gtoes? 

How long is most of the South 
going to deny the Negro the 
ballot, either by fiat or by subter- 
fuge? 

How long will the South deny 
adequate education to little chil- 
dren because they are not white? 

Mr. Denny: Is that question di- 
tected to Mr. Ashmore or Mr. 
Carter, Mr. Sprigle? 
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Mr. Sprigle: Well, it wasn’t di- 
rected to anyone in particular; 
more to myself, perhaps, because I 
doubt if anyone here is going to 
answer it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: They might both 
take a shot at it. Mr. Ashmore? 

Mr. Ashmore: I'll leave murder 
to Mr. Carter; I’ll take the voting. 
The vote is increasing tremen- 
dously. It increased, I think, more 
than 600 per cent since 1944—in 
the last four years—a tremendous 
rate of progression. 

The Supreme Court, the various 
Federal courts, have struck down 
the last real barriers to the ballot, 
and they cannot be returned. The 
Negro is voting. In my own state, 
30 per cent of the population is 
Negro. More than 10 per cent of 
the qualified voters in this last elec- 
tion were Negroes. I think that 
is an impressive percentage. I 
think it answers Mr. Sprigle’s 
question. 

Mr. Denny: 
Carter? 

Mr. Carter: About the murder, 
we'll stop that down in Mississippi 
when the State of New York stops 
having more murders, interracial 
and otherwise, in one month than 
we have down there in a year. 
(Applause.) 

Now about the education angle. 
Mr. Sprigle asks why should little 
black citizens be denied equal op- 
portunities. I will answer that 
with anothe : question. Why should 
little white and black children in 
the South be denied equal educa- 


Thank you. Mr. 


tional opportunities with you? The 
State of Mississippi spends more 
of its income on education per 
capita than any state in the Union, 
but yet, because of our lack of 
wealth, we have only about one- 
fifth of what you spend up here 
on your education. So why don’t 
you put your money where your 


hearts are and help us out on that 
problem? (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Mr. White, it’s 


about time we heard from you. 

Mr. White: I’d like to ask Mr. 
Carter why Mississippi spends 9 
times as much for the education 
of each white child as it does for 
each Negro child? That’s why we 
ate opposed to segregation. ( Ap- 
plause.) 

I'd like also to ask Harry Ash- 
more who, along with Hodding 
Carter, says that the South is do- 
ing a marvelous job enfranchising 
the Negro. Why is the Negro en- 
franchised in the South to a 
greater extent than ever before? 
Not because the White South did 
anything about it, but because a so- 
called outside organization, the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People for 
30 years has been fighting this up 
to and including the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The 
case of Smith vs. Allright won in 
1944, and the recent decisions by 
a distinguished southerner, Judge 
J. Waties Waring, in South Caro- 
lina, in which they said that Ne- 
groes could not be barred from 
the so-called white Democratic pri- 


mary, are responsible for 750,000} 
Negroes who voted in the recen | 
elections in the South. By 1950 
and 1952—and I want to servé| 
notice on the Dixiecrats if they are 
still operating then—we'll have 
two million Negro voters and 4 
lot of intelligent white voters in 
the South ready to handle oT 
Dixiecrats. (Applause.) 

Now Mr. Ashmore says ther 
was no violence. I wish that h 
would read his own newspaper 
little better, because in Georgie 
Isaiah Nixon, a respected Negre 
citizen, was lynched a few day 
ago because he dared vote an¢ 
urged other Negroes to vote. And 
John Carter was beaten unmerci 
fully and his case is now pending 
before a Federal Grand Jury. Th 
murderers of Isaiah Nixon we 
acquitted by a court in my nativ 
State of Georgia to the applause 
the assembled people in the cou 
room. So the millenium has not y: 
come and Mr. Carter, Mr. As 
more, Mr. Sprigle, and you and 
have still got a long way to gt 


before we abolish segregatiot 
and create real democracy i 
America. (Applause.) | 


Mr. Denny: Mr. White asked | 
question of both of you but : 
answered it and now it’s time fo 
you to answer it. (Applause. ) | 

Mr. Carter: I’m not sure whic 
question I’m to answer. Mr. Whit 
made the statement that the Nz 
tional Association for the Ac 
vancement of Colored People ha 
given the Negro the vote in th 
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South. Actually, that vote was 
ti Ziven to a newly-freed people long 
tpbefore his Association came into 
being. The reason they then lost 
ijthat right to vote was because of 
i the type of the person who came 
down to the South in the guise of 
iy teformers and tried to handle that 
vote in their behalf. That’s when 
the Negro lost the vote. He got 
jit long before Mr. White’s organi- 
zation came, and I think he would 
have got it without Mr. White’s 
i Ofganization. 

# Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
4 Ashmore is ready to talk. 

j Mr. Ashmore: I wanted to say 
ithis: If Judge J. Waties Waring 
tof the Eastern District of South 
} Carolina is a member of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
}vancement of Colored People, it 
} comes as news to me. I want to 
{suggest that Judge Waring who 
} struck down that decision is rather 
typical of the white Southerner 
} who has stood with the law, who 
‘has worked hard on behalf of the 
Negro in giving him his proper 
tights. I want to suggest to you 
that there are a good many of 
those. 

The people do not progress 
from slavery without some helping 
-hands. The hands that help them 

have to be pretty close to them. 
You can’t reach all the way down 
from New York, Mr. White. You 
\have to be down there on the 
ground where it’s pretty rough go- 
ing. (Applause.) 

_ Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 


Mr. 
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Carter and gentlemen. There are 
more than 1,500 people in this 
audience and I see a great many 
people ready to ask questions. So 
while we get ready for our ques- 
tion period, I’m sure that you, 
our listeners, will be interested in 
the following message. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
the 533rd broadcast of America’s 
Town Meeting originating tonight 
in Town Hall, New York. We 
are discussing the question, “What 
Should We Do About Race Segre- 
gation?” You have just heard 
Raymond Sprigle, Hodding Carter, 
Walter White and Harry Ashmore. 
We are about to take questions 
from the audience. 

For your convenience, Town 
Hall prints each week a complete 
text of each Town Meeting, in- 
cluding the questions and answers 
to follow in the Town Meeting 
Bulletin. Copies of tonight’s pro- 
gram, as well as past and future 
programs, may be secured by writ- 
ing to Town Hall, New York 18, 
New York, enclosing 10c to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. 
You should allow at least two 
weeks for delivery. 

If you would like to subscribe 
to the Bulletin for six months, 
enclose $2.35, or for a year send 
$4.50. Or, if you would like a 
trial subscription, enclose $1.00 for 
eleven issues. 

This is American Education 
Week. Starting last Sunday and 
continuing through Saturday, ten 
million people are expected to 


visit the schools in the annual ob- 
servance sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Legion, 
and the United States Office of 
Education. 

Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Co- 
operation Administrator, is one of 
several leaders in American life 
who have commented on ways in 
which schools can strengthen the 
foundations of our freedom. 

“Only by informing, by teach- 
ing the truth about our own 


QUESTION 


Mr. Denny: Now members of 
the audience here have been hold- 
ing up fingers to me to indicate 
the name of the person to whom 
their question is directed. I be- 
lieve this gentleman here has a 
question for Mr. Carter. 

Man: Realizing racial gains 
aided by Southern liberals, what 
solution would you suggest to 
combat organized groups seeking 
to advocate racial and religious 
discrimination ? 

Mr. Carter: I should say that 
where those groups operate out- 
side the law use the law against 
them. I don’t know what we can 
do within the framework of free 
speech as long as it doesn’t move 
over into the sphere of violence. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Carter. Now a question on the 
other side of the hall. 
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democratic system and the truth r 
garding the political systems whi 
seek world domination,’ Mer 
Hoffman says, “can we hope t¢ 
preserve the liberties which ea 
of us so gteatly cherish.” 

Our schools and colleges m 
be strong enough to meet thei 
responsibility to keep Americ 
strong and free. Every parent cat 
help. Learn for yourself abo 
conditions in your community b 
visiting the schools this week. | 

Now for our question perio 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


i 


Man: I have a question for M 
White. Would you state a n 
ber of practical things which whi 
Southerners and white Norther 
ers could do toward ending se 
regation? 

Mr. White: The first thing | 
would suggest is that you learn t 
know people of the opposite race 
not on a basis of condescensio 
of superiority, or of inferiori 
Learn how many things that y 
and I and the rest of us have i 
common—far more things in com 
mon than we have separating u: 
Then, second, I would read the re 
port of the President’s Committe 
on Civil Rights, and, despite sc 
called States Rights, I would ge 
in behind that program of Federa 
State, and community action to re 
move the causes of bitterness, c 
friction, of misunderstanding, an 
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of hatred, so that we can wipe out 
the divisive forces in American 
life, achieve democracy and achieve 
unity that, we need so desperately. 
A great deal is being done by stu- 
dent and church and veteran and 
other groups, not only in the 
‘South, but in the North itself. 
| That’s the bright spot in this 
| whole dark picture. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
' White. The gentleman on _ this 
other side. 
Maa: Mr. Ashmore. Will you 
| tell me why we should permit the 
southern states to solve the Negro 
problem unfettered by civil rights 
legislation when the South delib- 
erately spends more money on 
health and on education, man for 
‘man, for whites rather than Ne- 
groes? 
_ Mr. Ashmore: Why we shouldn’t 
we have federal civil rights legisla- 
tion? There are many reasons. 
Some of it is unconstitutional. 
None of it will work—none of the 
‘major civil rights legislation, such 
“as FEPC, the only one of any con- 
‘sequence. 

I don’t think it would work, and 
I don’t like to make a race of boot- 
leggers out of us. I think the Ne- 
‘gro deserves and will obtain 
‘greater educational opportunity. I 
‘don’t think he can attain it at the 
‘point of a gun, in the South, or 
‘anywhere else. I said educational 
‘opportunity—I mean also oppor- 
‘tunity to work. Anti-lynching, 
anti-poll tax—TI have no objections 
except very abstract ones to the 
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passage of such legislation, except 
they seem to me to be—if I may 
borrow the legal phrase—“irrel- 
evant and incompetent.” 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Ashmore. You’ve got Mr. White’s 
ire up there. He wants to com- 
ment on that. Mr. White. 

Mr. White: There is still a 
great deal of opposition in the 
South to the Negroes voting. The 
problem isn’t solved as yet. Until 
the Negro is free from the bond- 
age of segregation and discrimina- 
tion, he’s not going to be able to 
do all these things which Mr. Ash- 
more says could be done so easily. 

We've got to have federal legis- 
lation because the South, whether 
for good or ill, is still a part of 
the Nation. It is always a part of 
the Nation when it wants some- 
thing out of Washington, and I 
think the South should live up, 
like the rest of the country, to its 
obligations as well as to the priv- 
ileges which it asks of the Na- 
tion as a whole. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
White. The gentleman over on 
the other aisle. Yes? 

Man: I want to ask a question 
of Mr. Sprigle. Don’t you think 
that a law such as civil rights 
would only antagonize the people 
of the South and cause them to 
become even more hostile towards 
Negroes, and, at the present time, 
education would be better? 

Mr. Sprigle: Well, how long— 
in return a question—how long is 
this education supposed to go on? 


Certainly, I believe that there will 
be a minority of southerners, and 
in the South naturally, who are op- 
posed to any alleviating condition 
of the Negroes, but I don’t believe 
that that is the general status of 
public opinion in the South. In 
matter of civil rights—and remem- 
ber you’re now talking about civil 
rights—the most important ones, 
I think, can be enforced without 
any great degree of resistance in 
the South because they’re inevi- 
table, and I think even the South 
recognizes that. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Ashmore is going to take you up 
on that, Mr. Sprigle. 

Mr. Ashmore: Yd like to just 
amplify that a little bit. I’ve never 
been able to understand just how 
the right to a job ever got to be 
a civil right anyway. As I under- 
stand what we talk about by civil 
rights, we mean those rights of in- 
dividual freedom—the right to the 
ballot, the right to protection of 
person, the right of freedom of 
speech. That’s what I mean when 
Ym talking about civil rights. I 
think they’re in sight for the Ne- 
gro. I think they’re close in sight 
This other thing seems to me to 
be a separate field and a separate 
problem, and we could be here all 
night if we wanted to get into 
that. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over here on this aisle. 
Yes, sir? 

Man: In what ways do you 
think the Gandhian solution can 


be useful in removing racial segre} 
gation from the United States? | 

Mr. Denny: Mr. White, in whay 
way can the Gandhi solution bq 
useful in helping to eliminate segy 
regation here in this country? | 

Mr. White: A modification o 
that, as many of you know, wai 
recently proposed by Mr. Asj 
Phillip Randolph and others 
namely to go into passive resist 
ance against serving in the Unitee 
States Army and Navy unless segs 
regation is abolished. I did no 
happen to agree with it because 
think non-violence, passive rq 
sistance, requires great discipline 
I think that in the Hindu religiot 
there is a great deal of that kine 
of discipline which we do na 
find in the Christian religion 
whose most typical song, in m 
opinion, is “Onward, Christia 
Soldiers.” 

Further, there is a difference be 
cause in India you had 400 millio 
Indians and about 100,000 whit 
Europeans. The odds are on 
other side here in America. F 
that reason, I did not favor t 
non-violent passive resistance 
service in the United eg | 
Army because I believe that th 
Negro must meet the obligation 
as well as enjoy the benefits o 
citizenship in America. It’s a quit 
different scene and I do not fee 
that it will work here in Americ 
as it has in India. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The ges 
tleman on the other aisle. 

Man: Mr. Carter. You have sai 
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that education answers the prob- 
lem cf the evening. Who requires 
ha preponderance of that education 
in the South, the Negro or the 
tt white? 

Mr. Carter: I would ask the gen- 
#jtleman to come down and find out 
itfor himself. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Any- 
"body else want to comment on 
that. All right. We’ll take the 
tigentleman over there who has a 
"question for Mr. Carter. 

Man: Yes. I am a public school 
jteacher in New York City—a 
refugee from the South. (Laughter 
and applause.) Wherein does Mis- 
sissippi’s law affecting the Negro 
differ from what John Stewart 
Mill expressly clarified as social 
'tyranny? 

Mr. Carter: You might recall 
that John Stewart Mill was also 
‘the spokesman of “the least gov- 
ernment, the best government” 
and, therefore, the first spokesman 
lwhich this country seized upon in 
setting up its initial doctrine of 
States’ rights. I can see no relation- 
ship between the Constitution of 
Mississippi and Mill’s doctrine of 
ltyranny. Our Constitution reads 
no differently from any other Con- 
‘stitution save in this one insistence 
upon segregation. 

_ Mr. Denny: The lady down here. 
‘Yes? 

| Lady: Yd like to address my 
question to Mr. Sprigle. Do you 
think that race segregation is an 
international problem and should 
be brought to the UN? 
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Mr. Denny: Mr. Sprigle, we 
can’t rule that question out be- 
cause our subject is, “What Should 
We Do About Race Segregation?” 
We didn’t limit it to this country. 

Mr. Sprigle: Vl at least attempt 
an answer to anything. In that 
particular instance, I don’t know 
that the UN is going to accomplish 
anything. Ill say this, that we’ve 
waited a long time to get action 
for America and by America. I 
don’t think that the southern 
Negro would gain a great deal by 
tossing this thing into the lap of 
the UN. I think that the thing to 
do is to keep plugging away and 
work it out right here. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman down here on about the 
sixth row. Yes? Will you stand 
up. I’m pointing to you, sir, 
with the glasses. That’s right. 

Man: My question is for Mr. 
Carter. I’m a former minister and 
Southern Director of FEPC. Since 
God is no respecter of persons, 
would not an FEPC provide good 
free modern training for souls 
seeking Heaven here or there, but 
insisting on segregation? 

Mr. Carter: The gentleman is 
getting into a realm that I’m not 
quite ready for—what could hap- 
pen to us in heaven. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. The young lady down here. 
Yes? Over here on this aisle, with 
the pretty red skirt. 

Lady: Mr. White. What do you 
think is the basic cause for preju- 
dice and segregation? 


es 
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Mr. Denny: What do you think 
is the basis for prejudice and seg- 
regation, Mr. White? 

Mr. White: I think one of the 
chief factors is the desire of one 
group to feel superior to some- 
body else. The second is to ex- 
ploit another group so that one 
group can live at ease on the toil 
and labor and the sweat and the 
blood of others. Third, and, per- 
haps most fundamental, is the fact 
that it is a product of sheer ig- 
norance and prejudice and bigotry. 

We've seen it in Germany, 
where Adolph Hitler elevated him- 
self to power by using prejudice 
against Jews. We've seen it here in 
America where cheap politicians 
have elevated themselves to power 
by hating Jews, and Negroes, and 
Mexicans, or Chinese, or orientals 
of other groups. 

But primarily, it is based on ig- 
norance, a desire for economic ad- 
vantage, and for the desire to be 
superior by keeping someone else 
inferior to one’s self. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
White. The lady on the aisle over 
there. 

Lady. Vd like to address my 
question to Mr. Ashmore. Do you 
think that because, as you say, we 
do not live in a perfect society, 
we should go along as we are 
without any attempt at racial im- 
provement? 

Mr. Ashmore: 1 think I’m being 
a little misquoted. It’s a failing 
of my own—I’m always misquot- 


ing people, too. I don’t think that 
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I said I liked particularly the fac 
that we live in an imperfect sc 
ciety. I said that that happens t 
be the unfortunate case. I al 

said, I think, that I thought thi 
was a problem that the yeas 
would take care of. I think tha 
the years have taken care of it 
a large and heartening degree. 

I disagree with all these gli 
conclusions of Mr. Walter White 
that we are all somewhat deprave: 
in the South, that we're all i 
norant, that we're all living a li 
of ease, exploiting our color 
brethren. I don’t see many sig 
of it anymore in the South. 
think we're pretty hard-worki 
people—all of us, white and black 
I'd like to bring you a surprisin 
piece of information: that you ca 
get six dollars a hundred Ee 
picking cotton in Arkansas in th 
season, and that’s pretty go 
money. (Applause.) | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. M 
White, you say you wanted 
comment? 

Mr. White: Ym afraid I-have 
agree with the young lady instea 
of Mr. Ashmore, because Mr. As 
more did say that segregation is a 
enduring reality, despite the fa 
that right in Little Rock, Arkansa 
he is seeing that reality disappea 
ing. Six dollars for picking cotta 
sounds idyllic, but the cotton-pic! 
ing machine is rapidly displacin 
black and white share-croppe 
and tenant farmers and cottc 
pickers in the South. We've got 
find some new system instead « 


the old laissez faire, or else even 
Mr. Ashmore isn’t going to sell as 
much advertising or as many news- 
papers. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Carter has a word. Yes, Mr. 
4Carter, 

Mr. Carter: About the displace- 
{ment of labor in the South by 
mechanization — God knows we 
welcome that. It’s going to tend 
¥toward a better balance numeri- 
yeally between the races and give 
‘some of our underprivileged Ne- 
/groes a greater incentive to come 
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All right. The 
_ Lady: Mr. Carter. I’m a teacher 
jat the Negro High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: I’m sorry. I’m 
sorry. I’ve just been informed 
that we’re not going to have time 
to take your question because our 
time is up and we've got to give 
the speakers time for their sum- 
maries. And now while they pre- 
pare their summaries for tonight’s 
discussion, here’s a message of in- 
erest to you. 

_ Announcer: A favorite question 
asked by Town Meeting listeners 
as they consider the many prob- 
lems before us in a democracy is 
“But what can I do?” Mr. Denny 
has prepared a brief twelve-point 
answer to this question in a small, 
pocket-sized pamphlet called What 
Can You Do?’ There have been 
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so many demands for this pamphlet 
that a second edition has just been 
printed. 

You may secure your copy by 
sending 10c to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, asking for 
the pamphlet by Mr. Denny en- 
titled, What Can You Do? It 
tells you how you can be an active 
citizen, how you can play your 
part in making this democracy of 
ours work and you can read it in 
less than ten minutes. Now for the 
summaries of tonight’s: discussion, 
here is Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Here is the first 
summary by Mr. Ashmore. 

Mr. Ashmore: It is an unfortu- 
nate weakness of my trade that the 
sensational makes news. Thus, the 
Nation tends to form its opinions 
of the South in terms of a few 
men who speak in loud and in- 
temperate voices, ignoring the 
dedicated men of both races who 
have long been engaged in the 
task of bringing the region back 
into the Union. We're getting 
along with that job now, and with 
the help of God and a few wise 
politicians, we'll make it yet. (Ap- 


plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Ashmore. A _ final word from 
Walter White. Mr. White. 

Mr. White: Im going to let 


Lincoln summarize for me. I want 
to quote from his Edwardsville 
speech when he said, “And when 
by all these means you have suc- 
ceeded in dehumanizing the Negro, 
when you have placed him where 
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the ray of hope is blown out as 
in the darkness of the damned, 
are you quite sure that the demon 
you have aroused will not turn and 
rend you? Familiarize yourselves 
with the chains of bondage and 
you prepare your own limbs to 
wear them. Accustomed to trample 
on the rights of others, you have 
lost the genius of your own inde- 
pendence and become the fit sub- 
ject of the first cunning tyrant who 
arises among you.” (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Walter 
White. Now, Mr. Hodding Carter. 
Mr. Carter: A majority of Amer- 
ican Negroes will continue to live 
in the South for a long time to 
come. As the editor of the Pzitts- 
burgh Courier, a Negro, himself, 
pointed out, “It is their leader- 
ship and the white leadership of 
the South which will jointly and 
primarily direct our destinies down 
there, all federal activity to the 
contrary. The professional propa- 
gandist, the sensational reporter, 
and the federal sleuth may irritate 
us of disturb our progress, but 
only education, economic well- 
being, and a reduction of numeri- 
cal pressures can hasten it.” (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now a 
final word from Mr. Sprigle. 
Mr. Sprigle: think I can very 
briefly summarize my end of this 
discussion, and that is this: that it 
seems to me to require some 
effrontery to discuss when and 
how you are going to apply the 
Constitution of the United States 


to a segment of the population. | 
think that many of your problem 
of segregation would be solved 
the simple recognition of the 
Negro in the South as a citizen 
of the United States, subject te 
the rights granted him and evety 
other citizen by the Constitution 
(Applause.) | 

Mr. Denny: ‘Thank you, Ray 
mond Sprigle, Hodding Carte 
Walter White, and Harry As 
more for your counsel on t i 
question, which will be one of thi 
first ones taken up by the n 
Congress in January. 

High on the preferred list 
other problems, perhaps the firs 
to be taken up by Congress, Me 


be the question we'll discuss nex 
week. “What Should the Admi 
istration Do About High Prices? 
This was also one of the plank 
of President Truman’s platform. 


Next week our speakers will 
Hubert Humphrey, Democrat 
United States Senator-elect fro: 
Minnesota, and Mark Starr, educ 
tional director of the Internationz 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Unio 
here in New York, who will jo 
issues with Senator Ralph Flander 
Republican of Vermont, and He 
man Steinkraus, president and get 
eral manager of the Bridgepo 
Brass Company. We're doing th 
program in cooperation with tl 
Bridgeport Herald. 

The following week, Column: 
and ABC Commentator Dre 
Pearson, and Attorney Irving - 
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Kaufman, will join issues with 
Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn, 
Republican of New York, and 
Herbert U. Nelson, executive vice- 
resident of the National Associa- 
{tion of Real Estate Boards, on the 


subject “Should There Be Stricter 
Government Control of Lobbies?” 

So plan to be with us next Tues- 
day and every Tuesday at the 
sound of the crier’s bell. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Concerning Town Hal 


WHEN-NEXT YOU COME TO NEW YORK —3 
VISIT FAMOUS TOWN HAL 


This internationally-known sign hangs in front of one 0) 
the landmarks of New York—a handsome Georgian-styli 
building designed by the great architectural firm of McKi 
Mead and White. Half a block from Times Square, hea 
of the theatre district, Town Hall is within walking distanc 
of most leading hotels and shops. All subways are nearb 
and taxi-drivers need only to be told, “Town Hall!’ 


et AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING—now regularly on Televisios 
ce (as well as Radio)—originates from Town Hall on Tuesday night 
throughout the winter season. (During the sunny half of the yea 
as many of you know, it travels the length and breadth of the Unite 
States.) Tickets to Broadcast-Telecasts are free. Stop in or, bett 
still, write in advance. 


MUSIC—More musical events are held annually. in Town Hal 
“4 than in any other concert hall in the world. Such musical great 
as Lotte Lehmann, Yehudi and Hepzibah Menuhin, Marian Anderso 
Aksel Schiotz and Nelson Eddy have made their American recital acta 
here. When planning a trip to New York write for the monthl 
Calendar of Events. 
&¢ LECTURES—Town Hall's world-famous Morning Lectures, noy 

in their 55th season, run from November through April. Leadet 
of thought and opinion are heard Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturday 
at 11. Although sold by subscription months in advance, a few sing] 
admissions are almost always available. | 


FOR INFORMATION IN CONNECTION WITH YOUR VISI 
TO NEW YORK, WRITE: PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTO} 
TOWN HALL, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. LUxemburg 2-2424. 


